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Boral Pints for the Season, 


BY THE EDITOR OF THE OHIO CULTIVATOR. 


ANY other remarks we had in 
mind, on the subject of country 
roads, but perhaps our readers 
desire to change the topic of 
these rural hints. We shall 
conclude the subject briefly with 
a few special items. Within 
the last two weeks, it has been 
our misfortune to be obliged to| 


travel over some of the worst roads we | 


) ever saw in a hilly country, and that) 
where the material was such, that with | 
a little care and good sense, in the 
laying out of labor, the roads might 
have almost defied even the copious 
drenchings of this year of floods. 
Very little pains had been taken to 
turn the water courses, so that the! 
roads were gullied by the half mile slope, and the) 
levels or hollows were only so many basins to trea-, 
sure up the precious fluids, and force them to make 
the levels as bad as they had already done the hill) 
sides. In some places the roads had been worked,—| 
that is, had been just conjured with, by having the, 
soft turfs upon the margin plowed up and thrown | 
into the ruts and gullies, where it floated in about the | 
consistency of hasty pudding. The very best roads, 
we found through the entire route of the Morgan and 
Muskingum county hills, were in the woods, where 












can be drained, let them be filled with the most sub- 
stantial earth that can be afforded, when the road 
can be compacted by travel ina dry time : one-fourth 





| the labor thus judiciously expended, will make better 


roads than the wholesale misapplication of the entire 
labor of the district, in the usual way. 

In mercy to man and beast, the cross sluices, that 
change the water from one side of the highway to the 
other, should be covered. Usually a single plank is 
sufficient, and this should be so placed as neither to 
rise sensibly above or fall below the level of the 
road. If the plank is too high, you will have two 
jolts, one in getting on and one in getting off, and 
might about as well have taken the original jolt in 
the sluice. How to fix the joining place between 
plank and gravel at the end of a bridge, is a scien- 
tific question, and one of the difficult arts. Some 
years ago, when we had our place of business hard 
by the end of the Mahoning bridge at Warren, we 
noticed that in spite of the frequent filling up by the 
Supervisors, there was nearly always a terrible jolt 
in getting off the bridge upon the road; and after 
seeing for many months, the heavy coaches go bump- 
ing their passengers and punching the hovses, our 
humanity and horsemanity were enlisted, and we set 
our wits to work to find a remedy. The best of 
gravel and cinders were of no effect for more than a 
few days. The moment the fore-wheels left the 
edge of the plank, when the track was full, they 
made a slight impingement, and so day by day, the 
gravel was pressed away, until the cradle was like 
that in the nursery song—* Rock-a-by-baby upon the 


they had not been tinkered with at all. |tree top.” Our amendment to this difficulty was 

We wrote heretofore in condemnation of the prac- this: to build a gentle plane of planks from and be- 
tice of calling out the whole working force of a dis-| ginning even with the level end of the bridge, run- 
trict in the Spring, to mend the highways, and we ning out below the surface of the ground six or eight 
hope road masters will give this subject a serious ex- feet, then to slope up the gravel upon this inclined 
amination. We do not like to see so much honest plane, nearly to the bridge planks, so that the wheel 
labor so completely thrown away, and the public so| could never drop abruptly from the plank of the 
much scandalized by travelers who are forced to tra- bridge to the unprotected ground of the road, but 
verse such ill kept thoroughfares. It is worse than | went upon it so earily as never to make a jolt. The 
useless to throw any manner of loose earth into ruts | experiment fully succeeded, and we had the satisfac- 
that are swimming with water, and where the next, tion, for years, of seeing the ponderous coaches roll 
passing wheel will reduce it toslush. Better let the} down that plane as gently as if they were baby 
ruts alone until the water can be drawn off, for if the, wagons. This whole subject of roads, bridges and 
wheel must find the bottom, let it do so, without such | travel, is worthy of more attention than our space or 
frail interposition ; and then, when the ruts and holes’ information will allow us to bestow. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. | atmosphere, frost and heat from 50 to 100 years. 

What Becomes of the Deers’ Horns. This being the case, it would seem that the 
— woodlands of the West would be literally covered 


I noticed an inquiry not long since, in your pa-| with the horns of deer, elks, &c., when in fact but 





per, as to what disposition the deer made of their few are found. Dr. W. Pierce. 
horns. I have beenan old hunter in Pennsylva-| Ravenna, May, 1858. 

nia and Ohio, and often wondered why we could | ; <<: oe 

not find the horns after they were shed. We} Responses from the Rural World. 





often find those that are knocked off in the chase, | 
or those that fall prematurely, but never did 1) Westerm Pioneer Life. 
find any that I thought had fallen naturally. The} It is very familiar for me to read about the 
circumstance has involved the following reflec-| way the people live in Ohio, as I was born and 
tions : raised there, and remained there till I was the 
Why and how is this animal so peculiarly un-| mother of five children, but left ten years ago and 
like any other of the Bovine race? The horn) settled in a new part of Indiana, where we gath- 
differing so materially from all the horned cattle | ered our fruit from the forest, which was in great 
in its composition, growth, maturity and decline? abundance. First came strawberries, gooseber- 
It presents all the phenomena of animal, vegeta-| ries and huckleberries ; then plums and crab-ap- 
ble and fruit. It sprouts from the brain without! ples, which did very well if we could get a little 
any prolongation of the frontal bone. It rises sugar—we could preserve and dry them. ‘Then 
and breaks through the sinuses and takes root on we had no mills nearer than forty miles, only to 
the bone, and grows the same as a vegetable. It grind corn; but after living six years with the 
is nourished by and secretes the albumen upon best economy my husband and myself were mas- 
the surface, and disposes of the fibrine the same | ter of, we sold and moved to lowa—to a new part, 
as an animal. Is clothed with a skin, and hairy where Tennessee women card on hand-cards, and 
coat, very different from the rest of the body. spin their wool, and weave it themselves, as wo- 
This covering and hair possesses a property un- menused to do at the first of my recollection, 
known in other animal bodies, of being a styptic| forty years ago. They don’t think their task a 
to stop its own blood when wounded. It carries a hard one, but all seem cheerful and happy, go 
marks of the age of the buck, by putting out an|to meeting, pray for their neighbors and their 
extra branch each year, which shows an addition-| neighbors’ children, and all appear to be filled 
al power each year to produce them; and this|with love and joy. 
power does not exist in the female: so the differ-| Emigration constantly pouring in, affords a lit- 
ence is more distinctly marked than in any other|tle pocket money that pays taxes and interest, 
class of animals. and a little to live on and make improvements. 
Again, the horn possessess properties unknown, Women don’t think of asking for one hundred 
in any other animal matter. It is entirely in- dollars here for pocket money for one year; they 
odorous, capable of resisting putrefaction, and are obliged to live on small means and save it 
almost impervious to the effects of atmosphere.| themselves. Aristocracy has not got this far 
And, still, water at 300° Fah. will dissolve them) west, although they wear hoops, but there is no 
rapidly, and when dissolved, possesses a greater war about them. 
amount of nutrition than any other animal matter. Leon, lowa. A Woman OF THE Far West. 
It is perfectly glutinous, possessing a very limited | Little Farmer. 
amount of carbon or lime. It is not soluble in 
alcohol, and resists the action of acids and alka- ‘me that his son, not five years old, was a great 
lies. This substance is produced without the aid | help to him last haying—fetching water, stirring 
of bile, and its condition, electrically, is positive. | and raking hay. And last winter he chopped 
Phe deer or buck is ‘undoubtedly the highest) more than half of the wood he used, and this 
electrified land animal, and in producing the horn, | spring come out with more than a cord of wood 
the animal system undergoes many changes. The | ahead, well piled up. He only weighed 38 
hair, hide, flesh. blood and color are different in| pounds, and chopped with an axe weighing 4} 
the different developments of the horn. It is the | pounds, without the helve. He stood upon the 
only vegito-animal substance we know of that) logs and chipped out like a man. The logs were 
does not perpetuate itself by procreation. And | hard maple, and sound at that. * * * 
can it be possible that so large amount of matter| N 1 ‘ 
can be thrown off yearly with a yearly increase, — en ee ee Re — 
without taking back or recalling some element of ©: L. Gibbs deserves to be spanked for allowing a 
the production, to sustain the germ? The male |*™#rt little fellow like that, to make a puny runt of 
and female are sustained by the same nutrition | himself for the balance of his life.—Ep. 
and elements, and the male only produces the | Cough in Hogs. 
horn. This phenomena is quite as much of a| I have wintered six hogs which this spring came 
curiosity as the absence of the horn atter shed-|out fine and fat, which I wanted for my own use. 
ding. In the month of April one of them commenced 
A’ common deer’s horn, undisturbed on the| coughing, and would cough one breath, then stop 
ground, would no doubt resist the effects of storm, | and go to eating, and so kept on, growing worse for 


Mr. E. L. Gibbs, of Ashtabula county, informs 
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some four weeks, and then gave up eating and 
would stand and pant and lay on his fore legs for 
a week, most of the time standing, then died very 
quick. And now two more are the same way, and 
when they run or move it seems to be worse, but 
don’t apparently lose any flesh. 

I have fed brimstone and copperas, but without 
any effect. If you know any name for this dis- 
ease, or a cause for it, let us know, as one of my 
neighbors has lost several the same way. No one 
that has seen the hogs can tell what it means. or 
preseribe any remedy. J. C. Carn. 

Erie Co, 1858. 

Will some hog shepherd answer ‘—Ep. 

Weather Record in Clermont, 

The first day of April it began to rain, and 
continued the 7th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 15th, 17th, 
18th, and 19th. On the 21st rain and snow; 
23d, do.; 24th snow; 25th, do. May 3d, 4th, 
5th, 6th, 10th, Lith, 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, and 
20th, rain. Our wheat has come out beyond all 
expectation; I fear it is going too much to straw. 
The grass looks fine; the fruit crop is very prom- 
ising—apples abundant, not many peaches ; cher- 
ries early kinds plenty, late, not very. 

W. Burver. 
Hardin Co.—Hickory Bark Underdrains. 

The wheat crop looks well, especially early 
sowed. Oats and meadows likewise. Fruit 
abundant, except peaches, but few trees with us. 
Corn, but very little planted, owing to the wet— 
hence the necessity of draining. How would 
hickory bark do for the purpose, pealed at this 
season of the year, about one foot wide—and left 
to lay in the sun? It would curl up as round as 
a dollar. Jas. A. CABLE. 


Darke County—Span Worm. 

Fruit crop will be light in this vicinity ; frost 
injured fruit considerably, and I notice the re- 
appearance of a sort of measuring worms, that 
were so destructive to apples last season; I find 
two kinds—a green and a brown worm; they are 
now at work on the leaves, but will no doubt soon 
attack the fruit, as they did last spring. Who 
knows how to destroy them, or prevent their rav- 
t. H. Howarp. 


ages ? 

Ans.—No way yet discovered but to pick them off. 
Jefferson County. 

As it regards the apple crop in this region of 
country, I believe that since the loss of the fruit 
crop by the severe frosts from the 12th to the 15th 
of May 1834, there never has been so poor an ap- 
pearance for apples at any time since. When I 
wrote my last report for the Cultivator, I thought 
the appearance was favorable for near half a crop, 
but sinee then, from the effect of the frosts of the 
last of April, and frosty winds in May, nearly ev- 
ery apple has fallen off. and the leaves on most of 
the apple trees are badly injured, which makes 
them look as if a fire had scorched them; the leaves 
on peach trees are so much injured as to cause 
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in this county will have but few. The cherries re- 
main about as in my last report. 

The corn has come up, so far as farmers could 
plant for the wet, far beyond expectation ; some 
little of the seed planted did not come up, owing 
to the badness of the seed, or the wet and coldness 
of the ground. Some farmers have not planted 
all the ground they intended to, owing to so much 
continued wet. A report is going the newspaper 
rounds that we had just such a wet season twen- 
ty-six years ago; this statement is not true, so far 
as Jefferson Co. is concerned. I remember that 
more rain fell in May, June and July of the sum- 
mer of 1851 than that of 1852. 

I should like to see further reports in the Cul- 
tivator, from all parts of the country. 

June Tth, 1858. Ronert A. SHERRARD. 


Howard County, Indiana, 

Occupies a portion of the so called Indian Re- 
serve, and is, as it were, in her infaney; yet she 
begins to stalk alone, and to hold up the ensign of 
peace and plenty. She has already held two 
county fairs that reflected honor upon her name. 
Though our farmers labor under many privations 
consequent upon a newly settled country, yet they 
annually ship a heavy amount of produce, and 
many of their granaries are yet filled from last 
year’s crop of wheat, awaiting a more remunera- 
tive price. The present crop looks flattering, 
though much injured by the late heavy fall of 
rain. We are awake to the importance of drain- 
ing, and are acting in that line. Fruit mostly 
alive, except peaches, which were principally 
killed in the winter. E. P. 

Jerome, Ind., 5th mo., 24th, 1858. 


Shelby County, Indiana, 


This is an unusual season with us, it has rained 
every few days, as near as I recollect, since the 
middle of April last; it has rained every day for 
the last four days, and is now raining. We are 
quite backward in farming operations ; we hear of 
some who have not commenced breaking for corn 
yet, of many who have not commenced planting, 
and but few that are done. The corn planted 
has not generally come up well; perhaps the causes 
are imperfect seed and continuous rains. I believe 
most farmers are still expecting to plant if the 
weather becomes favorable by the middle of the 
present month. The wheat and oats on the low 
flat lands are much injured by the rains. There 
will be some fruit here, though not so much as 
ast year. M. S. 

June dth, 1858. 


Greeting from Kentucky. 


— 


Frrenp Harris :—You will find enclosed one 
dollar, for which you will send me the Ohio Cul- 
tivator. At the close of the last year I thought 
I would do without your paper, but O! foolish 
conclusion, it is to the inquiring mind as cool 
water to the thirsty lips. Therefore consider me 
a regular subscriber. @. TF 
Frankfort, Ky., June 1, 1858. 





them to shrivel up. As to pears and plums, we 


Note.—The above is a fair sample of many like 
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greetings from our old friends. Our omnibus is nev-| their favorite stock with as much vigilance as a 


er full, and we are still taking. By the way, if any 


shepherd would a flock worth $50 a head, and as 


of your neigbors are thirsty, just lead them up to the| they have but little to do in daylight, (some of 


trough.—Eb. 


Tile and Underdraining. 


them, at least,) are about as apt to travel a little 
at night as their dogs. Let every one interested, 


a fi . ., |consider himself a committee of one, and act ac- 
Mr. Epiror :—You may tell friend J. M. El-| ‘ Arte 


lis, he can have 2 inch tile at $8 per 1000, and 


for less if he goes to work and manufactures them. | 


3 inch for $9, 4 inch for $11. The true way 
wherever draining is needed, (and that is every- 
where, more or less, wherever I have traveled,) 
is for one or more farmers to erect tile works and 
make their own, and supply their neighbors. Had 
I done so when 1 commenced draining, my tiles, 
long before this, would have cost me nothing, and 
I have laid over two hundred thousand. 


cordingly, and whenever he discovers dogs paying 
visits so out of place, convince him by some 
/means that it is unhealthy for him to run about, 
whether it be done by arguments of your own, or 
by agreeing with some confidential friend who is 
competent, by paying him a certain sum, to insure 
said dog, or any of a similar character, to kill no 
sheep. 

But I should have remarked that while the 
‘class alluded to above, are as numerous as could 





be desired, there are a great many (in other re- 
spects good citizens) who are so partial to my 
dog or to their own dogs, that a great many are 
allowed to run at large, that should have been 
shot long ago. For instance, Mr. A. has a favor- 


There ought to be tile works every ten miles 
through a large section of Ohio. Five miles is 
far enough to draw tile. Any man can manufac- 
ture tile, but a potter will understand the burning 

ast, ye “y Wi irst over burt ‘m and). 
best, yet they will at first over burn them and ite dog, and he has been seen on sheep. But 
melt them into something like glass; but any man 4 ‘i . ow 

. : : Lae ’ then I feel certain “ Watch” would not kill sheep, 
will soon learn with a little experience. are ER : : 

: ; , he was just playing with them; he is only a pup, 

Go to work you Ohio folks, and do something. ai Ar - : 

‘ rae ="'or B.’s dog led him on. He finally kills a few 
I am sure I have answered more than one hun- : . > tia 
aa : ponte sheep. Well, he’s such a good dog, I'll give him 
dred letters from Ohio, on the subject of draining, Sah ipa aaa ; 2 
: ; ‘ ‘ ©" away rather than kill him. Perhaps gives him 
in the last ten years, and they are only making a) ° : : ‘ 
apy ‘ire mache Meeseligpas. _-~|to some irresponsible person. Mark him and 
beginning. I have answered sixty one letters on |, , : ‘ 
a ae , . “ie 2 | keep an eye on him. Again, there are C. and D. 
farming since the 20th of Jan., a large proportion . : 

- rie : : et tee _| who both bought a few fine sheep from some 
of them adout draining, some from as far west as ge 
-Hretaae eastern sheep peddlar; they each had a big fero- 

pos — ‘ icious dog; they live close together; their dogs 

Geneva N. ¥. June, 1858. ° 7 as S 

fi Prnegirs /were together as much as their children—the dogs 

For the Ohio Cultivator. Wanted employment; they killed one of D.’s 

More about Dogs. | calves ; but the dogs were worth more than a 
calf; they still live. Finally, they kill ten or 

Feeling a special interest in the protection of twelve of C.’s choice lambs, worth $50; he says, 
sheep, I will add a few suggestions for the con- |“ Well, the dogs are so close they must be killed.” 
sideration of those interested, besides what has| There is also another suggestion, which is this: 
already been said about dog tax, lead pills, &c.| In many instances fences can be made dog proof, 
Without saying anything in reference to the con-|such as hedge or board fence with little pieces 
stitutionality of a tax on dogs, I think it would | like paling nailed to the top; any of us can have 
have a tendency to lessen the race. Proof: lots or pens to shut our sheep in at night; these 
Some years since we had a tax on dogs in an ad-| can be made in some suitable place so they may 
joining county; I knew one man who took an|be used from each field, or they can be con- 
axe, and before listing his property to the Asses-| structed so that they can be moved at pleasure. 
sor, two of his dogs were minus their heads.—|The time required to attend to each hundred 
And why should a tax change the existing stat-|sheep each day, would be very little; have 
ute on that subject? So far as administering|troughs in the enclosure, fixed so they can get 
rifle balls or strychnine is concerned, would the| their heads in, but not their feet. Then give 
plea that the owner of a bull paid tax on him,/|them something to eat, every evening at least, and 
exempt him from paying for the damage he might| the sheep will be regular in attendance if you are 
do while running at large contrary to the law of|on your part. Another advantage from this 
the State? But while we may justify the use of| course, you have a chance of knowing the condi- 
either rifle balls or strychnine, and could cheer-| tion of your flock each day. You can also have 
fully administer either, it is frequently difficult for|a partition, or place where a dog can get in, but 
the wool-grower to accomplish much without hard | can’t get out, and deal with him accordingly. But 
feelings from those who worship their dogs, and| what will pay best, your sheep, if healthy, will 
even danger of private injury. We might cite to| be fat and plump, and perfectly free from ticks ; 
one case in particular, where the wounding of a|and the more meal, bran, oats, or corn you put in 
brawling dog was followed by the poisoning of|their troughs each day, the more wool and mut- 
a score of sheep; for we must bear in mind that|ton you get in turn, and your sheep will be tame 
many of our half-starved dogs are owned by those| and peaceable. 
who are too indolent to work very much, conse-| But I have written twice as much as I intended. 
quently are lounging or scouting around, watching'I will say, however, that it would be desirable to 


JOHN. JOHNSON. 
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have sheds in connection with these pens or lots,| In 1854,I sold hogs at $4.75, making the corn 
so that you could protect the sheep from the cold they consumed bring 664 cts. Distillers in that 
rains, spring and fall, and of rainy days give a| year paid 33 cts. for corn. In 1855, sold hogs 
little hay, with brine over it, but not too strong. | for $6.10, making the corn bring 85 cts. Distil- 
My opinion is, that with this kind of treatment in |lers were paying 40 cts., though afterwards it fell 
summer, we would have about twice the usual | below that price. 
profit in winter on what we feed to our sheep. In 1856, sold hogs for $6.75, making corn 
Noble Co., June, 1858. B. A. | bring 89 cts. Distillers paying 30 cts. in the 
jearly part of the season; later they paid 40 cts. 
For the Ohio Cultivator. | In 1857, sold at $5,55, making the corn worth 
What shall be done with the Corn? | 67 cts. Distillers’ price, 25 cts. 
me , | The above is a matter of record, and can only 
So asks “ T. J. B.” in the last Cultivator. He | be varied in varying the amount of corn neces- 
appears to honestly seek information. The same sary for producing pork. And I am satisfied that 
question has perplexed many a man who has not by grinding corn on a stock mill, and steaming it 
entirely hushed the monitor within. I answer in| jn an agricultural steamer, much less corn would 
general terms, don’t sell it to the distiller. |be required to make a pound of pork than in the 








I think I could prove to my unknown friend 


that he had better cast it in the deep blue sea, (if 


he is near it,) than sell it to the distiller. But I 
will not attempt that now. I will however tell 
him what he can do with his corn, and realize 


more money from it than by selling it to make! 
y g 


“rot gut ;” then if he gets happy over that, and 
will express his desire, I will prove the other 


proposition, either by private letter, or through | 


your columns, Mr. Editor, if you please. 


You had better feed it to any kind of stock. If 


your land is good, inexhaustibly rich bottom land, 


make hogs; but if your lands are grass lands, | 


make cattle and corn enough to make them just 
No. 1, for Spring market. If you cannot make 
quite corn enough to make your stock just right, 
buy some, and make them bouncing fat. Don’t 
be afraid but that it will be returned. 

Now the above is simply “theory, 


9 


above estimate. 

I have a neighbor who experimented on two 
different lots of pigs. In 1851, he penned 25 
head of pigs, weighing them in, and charging 
himself with their value. He fed them from 
Dec. 1st until next October, measuring to them 
‘all their corn, feeding it without grinding, and 
giving water for drink. Two pigs died. He sold 
the remainder at 4 cts. gross, realizing 45 cts. for 
his corn, besides the loss of 2 pigs. With his 
mode of feeding, less than 5 lbs. of corn made 1 
pound of pork. 

Another lot upon which he experimented, 
brought him 55 cts. per bushel for his corn, tho’ 
|he sold them at nine months old. 
| Now, Mr. Editor, here are “facts and figures ” 
| enough for any reasonable man; though to these 
‘I might add the immense advantage, in the way 


of which | of manures, that is derived from feeding at home. 


you do not want too much. To the facts and) If this still leaves my friend “T. J. B.” skeptical, 


figures, then. 


| . . . . 
I will bargain and agree that if he will go down 


If we knew precisely how much corn makes a) in Warren Co., and get a few of many of the fine 


pound of pork, the question could be soon settled ;| stock of hogs there to be found, and agree to fur- 
but different experiments have resulted different- nish me in Cincinnati 5 or 50 per year, big, nice, 
ly. A writer in the Ohio Cultivator, some years | fat hogs, with all the corn required for their pro- 
ago—I cannot now refer to the date—reported | duction and fattening charged against them, I will 


himself able to make one Ib. of pork for every 
32 Ibs. of corn. The largest amount required by 
any experimenter that ever I have observed, is 5 
Ibs. of corn for every lb. of pork. I expect this 
fellow fed in the mud. Be that as it may, every 
bushel of corn at that rate would make 11 pounds 
of pork, which at 5 cts. per pound would make 
corn worth 85 cts. per bushel, But if 33 bushels 
of corn will make 1 pound pork, worth 5 cents, 
then every bushel of corn thus disposed of would 
be worth 75 cents. I wish I knew how much the 


boozle makers had been giving my friend T. J. B. | 


for his corn, while those of us who make pork, 
have been getting even more than 56 cts. for pork, 
and consequently more than 75 cts. for corn. 
Will he tell ? 

I have some figures in my own experience. In 
1853, I sold hogs at $4.25. Now, if every pound 
of pork cost me 4 lbs. of corn, which is a reason- 
able amount, then every bushel just made 14 lbs. 
of pork, and brought me 59} cts. That year the 
distillers paid 30 cts. for corn. 


‘agree to pay the price he could have got for that 
‘corn at the distillery at home, plus all the labor 
‘and expense of bringing them to market. 

Now that is what I call the scheme asked for: 
“A practical and profitable scheme of agricul- 
ture, that will preclude the necessity of making the 
produce of our land a curse, instead of a blessing.” 

I have never yet sold a bushel of corn to a dis- 
tiller, consequently I cannot tell how mean a man 
feels who does so habitually. I do not now sup- 
pose I ever shall, as I do not think their institu- 
tions are the ones that will bless this land, nor do 
I feel pecuniarly able to make the sacrifice that 
I would have to make by letting them have my 
corn. J. R. GoopwIn. 

Franklin Oo., Ind., June, 1858. 


(<f There you have it, gentlemen, in blaek and 
white. The above letter is worth ten thousand dol- 
lars to the farmers of the West, and ten millions of 
golden blessings to the world, if they will but heed 
the lesson.—Eb. 
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Report of Committee on Farms | The farm, the whole farm, embracing all that 


ENTERED Ouro Strate PreMicm. ‘pertains to a farm—buildings, garden, orchard, 
—— implements, stock, drainage, culture, fences, tertil- 

Your Committee appointd to take into consider-|izers, ete-—the whole farm, with the skill and 
ation the propriety of continuing the offer of pre-| knowledge of the husbandman displayed in the 
miums on farms, under existing circumstances symmetry of the whole, should ever have the fos- 
discouraging to the Board, from the fact that but/tering care of the State Board. Premiums on 
few farms have been offered, and these not al-| crops, stocks, etc..—the products of the farm, cov- 
ways of the first class in the State, respectfully|er only parts of the whole field—subordinate 


FOR 





submit the following report: 

From the liberal premiums offered by most, if 
not by all agricultural societies, to stimulate im 
provement in farm management, it is obvious that | 
the object is, in the general judgment, “one of| 
great importance, if not paramount to all others. *) 
Yet it is a fact known to, and felt by all, that the | 
improvements made with the view of obtaining the 
rewards, have scarcely justified the expense of 
premiums and visiting. With a few praiseworthy 
exceptions, farmers most deserving have not en- 
tered their farms: and very few so direct their at- 
tention to the perfecting of a// their improvements, 
as to make their farms model farms in all respects. 
As separate premiums are offered for the best 
stock of every kind, each variety of produce, and 
every description of farm implements, too few 
aim at the highest excellence—superiority in all 
respects—and most content themselves by com- 
peting on one or more of the crops, or on cattle, 
horses, sheep, or hogs. Few are emulous of hav- 
ing the best specimens of all implements used on 
the farm, the most profitable kinds of stock, none 
but the best fruit, and an abundance of it ; of prac- 
ticing the best economy in collecting, preserving 
and composting fertilizers; and of adapting all 
with scientific skill to the nature of the soil culti- 
vated ; of dividing the farm into lots of the most 
convenient size and shape; and of constructing 
buildings with an eye to the profits of the farm, 
so that all will be preserved and nothing lost. 

The attainment of the highest degree of excel- 
lence in all respects, is a matter of transcend- 
ent importance to the advancement of agriculture. 
It is therefore the opinion of your Committee, 
that the State Board should continue to offer high 
premiums on farms, with such restrictions and 
regulations as will be best calculated to call out 
and put in practice all the knowledge now pos- 
sessed, or that may be obtained on this subject. 

Many reasons suggest themselves in support of 
this, only a few of which are deemed necessary 
in this report. 

I. The first is derived from the fact that the 
owners and tillers of the soil are responsible for a 
full supply of food to the millions of the human 
family, and therefore, each farm should be made 
to yield its full increase; and be so husbanded as 
to be itself rendered more, not less, productive, as 
it descends from one generation to another. For 
this every farmer should feel himself accountable, 
not only to posterity, but also to the great Author 
of nature, whose injunction is, cultivate and re- 
plenish the earth. ‘To aid in the accomplishment 
of this object, is the “ radical, central idea” of Ag- 
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ricultural Societies, 


parts; and if the man who has brought any of the 
parts to approximate towards perfection, is entitled 
to credit and reward, how much more deserving 
is he who has all the parts as one whole, complete 
and entire. 

II. The second reason for bestowing the most 
liberal premiums on farms, is one of no less im- 
portance. More than three-fourths of the human 
family are born on farms. Here they receive 
their first impressions ; and here too the characters 
of a large proportion of them are formed. Every 
farmer should feel that, in this respect, he has a 
duty to perform—a duty which he owes to his pos- 
terity and to society. And of all the duties de- 
volving on the State Board, the most important, 
in the judgement of your Committee, is to award 
the premiums at its disposal, so as to encourage, 
in the highest degree, development of the phys- 
ical, intellectual and moral faculties of the young. 
It has ever been the observation of the wise, that 
the farm is the best school for training the youth 
of both sexes, with ordinary facilities for obtaining 
literary and scientific knowledge—to all the com- 
mon, and because common, most important, du- 
ties of life. In corroboration of this we will ven- 
ture to remark, that nine-tenths of all the men 
and women who have made the world wiser and 
better from their living in it, have been nurtured 
and educated in the shades of rural life. 

It is the school of God’s nobility. To it the 
world has ever looked, and ever must, for the 
proudest monuments of human excellence. If 
this be true of the past, what may we expect in 
the future, when art and science, taste and indus- 
try, shall have done their perfect work. Let the 
Board then, do all in its power to stimulate their 
brethren of the plow to make their farms—their 
homes—what the advancement of humanity re- 
quires they should be, the most attractive and most 
desirable homes for children and youth. 

Ill. The third reason is, that example is more 
eflicient than precept. The few who are success- 
ful pioneers in developing the latent resources of 
the soil, and who reduce to practice the valuable 
discoveries of science, are imitated by masses who 

vant either the means or the disposition of acquir- 
ing knowledge from books: Some, even in our 
day, affect to despise book learning, who are quick 
to adopt from their neighbor, second-handed, the 
instruction of agricultural books and periodicals. 
He who by sub-soil plowing, demonstrates to his 
neighbors that their old, worn out, sterile farms 
are underlaid by new, fresh and productive soil, 
is their benefactor. They see the result and are 
instructed in the only way in which intelligence 
‘an overcome their prejudice. Thus by the few 
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who search for knowledge as for hidden treasure, | 


the world is enlightened, and in this way advance- 
ment will be made, and “the wilderness and the 
solitary place shall be glad for them ; and the des- 
ert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose.” “It 
shall blossom abundantly, and rejoice even with 
joy and singing.” Those are pioneers, who, by the 
fruits of their labor, and the exhibition of their | 
skill, enlighten and enrich the great mass of our 
farmers. 

Could the Board, by the bestowment of liberal | 
rewards, induce only a few farmers—one in every | 
county in the State—to compete for premiums by | 
entering model farms in all respects, the result in | 
a few years would be a general improvement in| 
farm management through the whole State. As‘ 
steel sharpens steel, so is the effect of one man’s 
improvements on his neighbors. It has been just- 
ly said that there is scarcely any way in which a 
man of wealth and refinement can be more useful 
to the community, than by blending a liberal dis- 
play of elegance and taste with a skillful and prof- 
itable husbandry. The introduction of new fruits, 
new trees, and improved methods of cultivation, 
is a boon not likely to be over-estimated. 

IV. A fourth reason is that the award of pre- 
miums published in the Ohio Agricultural Reports, 
is an advertisement, directing attention to the im- 
provements and skill of Agriculturists whose ex- 
ample is worthy of imitation. 

For this reason, if for no other, premiums should 
be awarded on farms that take rank in the first 
class, in which a system of culture resulting in the 
permanent improvement of the various soils of the 
farm, is adopted and practiced. 

For the same reason it is the opinion of your 
Committee, that farms offered in competition for 
awards, should be divided into two classes, Stock 
Farms, and Grain Farms. These differ in many 
respects, and the one cannot be compared with 
the other. Each may be first of its class, though 
requiring, as they necessarily do, buildings for dif- 
ferent purposes, and therefore differently construct- 
ed, a different mode of harvesting and a different 
disposition of crops .In the breeding and feeding 
of stock, and many other particulars, they differ 
so materially that the best judges will often find 
it a difficult matter to decide upon their relative 
merits. 

In consideration of the foregoing reasons, as 
well as for many others that might be specified 
your Committee respectfully recommend : 

1. That the most liberal premiums be offered 
on farms. 

2. That judges on farms be instructed to award 
no premium on any farm, that is not—in all re- 
spects—a model farm of its class. 

3. That premium farms be divided into two 
classes, Stock Farms and Grain Farms, and two 
premiums, a first and second, be offered on farms 
of each class; and that the premiums awarded be 
paid either in cash or in plate, at the option of the 
successful competitor. 

4. ‘That the entry fee be five dollars, and that 
a correct plat of each farm entered, be filed in 
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the office of the Corresponding Secretary, when 
the entry is made, showing the number of acres 
contained in each lot, and also, an accurate de- 
scription of all important buildings ; and that the 
plat and descriptions be published in the Annual 
Report, and also an engraving of such buildings 
as may be deemed worthy of imitation. 
5. That the farms be reviewed by the judges 
on farms, either in the month of June or July. 
Lutuer SMITH. 
Norton 8S. TownsHEND. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
The Dog Question Again. 


Fritnp Harris:—There has already been 
much said on this dog question, but not enough 
yet. We must keep it agitated until we get them 
taxed; it is the only way to reduce their number. 
| You recommend strychnine, but the only sure 
|way to get it administered is to tax them first. I 
|took down the number of dogs this spring, when 

I was assessing, and many people were under the 
impression they would be taxed, and they said 
they would kill them before they would pay tax 
‘on them, for they were of no account. Last 
spring I told you I thought there were three dogs 
to one sheep in this township, but I must now 
\take that back—I found a small fraction over 
one sheep to each dog! I found 482 dogs in the 
township. Now, there is about 1,248 townships 
in the State, and take Butler county as an aver- 
age, (and I do not see why it will not average as 
| well as any other,) we will have the sum total of 
| dogs in the State to be 601,536. Now, tax these 
|dogs 50 cents each, it would bring three hundred 
‘thousand seven hundred and sixty-eight dollars. 
Now expend this toward establishing a good ag- 
\ricultural college in the State. Put it to the best 
‘use we can, and I think that is the best use we 


|can put it to. 


| Now, I only suggest this plan, and I do hope 
\that some who are more able will take hold and 
| put it through: it can and should be done. I do 
think that sheep are of more value to the State 
than dogs, and we cannot expect much increase 
in the former without first reducing the latter, and 
that can only be done by taxing them, and ina 
| few years their present number would be reduced 
‘to one half, and the sheep would increase in pro- 
portion. There are many who would keep sheep 
if it were not for so many worthless dogs. 


Vandalia, June 1858. H. D. W. 


CasHMERE Goats IN Ross.—We learn that 
the flock of Cashmere or Angora Goats which 
were sent to this county by the Hon. John P. 

| Brown, of Constantinople, have been increased by 

the addition of four kids, which were dropped this 
spring. All the flock are doing well so far.—Scio- 
to Gazette. 


| 








Cuarrep Hanps.—A correspondent informs 
us that, after tryinga great number of remedies for 


chapped hands, he has found sweet cream the best 
‘he ever tried— Zz. 
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table old beech tree, where she was wooed and won, 
long years ago. 

The scenery along the Muskingum is past all de- 
scription for grandeur and beauty, in this season of 
June. Nature was over prodigal in shaping all those 
hills, glens and slopes. Talk of panoramas—here’s 
the grand original, and the deck of a steamer on this 
River, is a stand point of most beautiful eminence. 

This was our first visit to Marietta—the Plymouth 
Rock of Ohio. The ancient town is somewhat like 
}a beautiful matron past her prime of life: beautiful 

| still, but not very tidily kept. No other spot in our 

She Editor’ Ss sable. | State, if in the Sinn 4 80 ‘rich in nec a a 

<< —— }and relics of a mysterious age and race whose his- 
v isit to the Muskingum V alley. | tory we shall never know. Our friends and readers 
—_— here, (as elsewhere,) received us with a welcome 

We have just returned from an extensive explora-| that went straight to our heart, and how much we 
tion of the country from Zanesville to Marietta, in-| lived in the three days we sojourned among them, 
cluding a trip up the Ohio te Newport, and down the| we have not words to tell. At Newport, we found 
Ohio to Belpre and Parkersburg, Va. On attempt-| Messrs. Battelle in the midst of a sale of their fine 
ing to return, we were met by a sweeping flood on| stock, where we also met very opportunely many of 
the Muskingum, which precluded all possibility of) our friends both from Ohio and Virginia, whose 
navigation and also of travel by the river roads, 80| »ames have long been familiar on our mail books, 
that.with what conveyances we could get to under-| 4+ it is so much pleasanter to take them by the hand 
take a passage over the hills—and such hills !—we | . 44 jook in their friendly faces. 
have only arrived in time to find the Cultivator just | Many personal and local matters we must reserve 
ready to go to press, and no space to say a hundredth for future writing, as we have time and space. 
part of the many pleasant things we learned in this, 
Visit. 




















| Epitors’ Convention.—We are sorry the project- 
Going out, we spent a day at Newark, mostly| ors of a Convention of Agricultural Editors to be 
among the Rev. Clergy, who were holding annual) holden this month, did not take the responsibility of 
Diocesan Convention at that place, as it is a part of | calling it, instead of letting the project die tamely in 
our mission to cultivate the clergy, who would do| their hands. It is now proposed to hold a one horse 
well to participate more intimately in rural affairs, | meeting in the city of N. Y., at the time of the sit- 
and thereby harmonize themselves with the great| | ting of the Am. Pomological Society, on the 14th of 
soul life of the universe. The Machine Works at | Sept. This won’t do at all. A few Editors away 
Newark, is a good place to visit: a most complete off there on the out squirts of the nation may like it, 
establishment,—orderly, intelligent and industrious, but here, in the middle of the world, we shall all be 
jt is at once a school of manhood and a noble insti-| busy with our Fairs. Ohio and Illinois, the two 
tution in the State. G.W. Penny, at Oakwood,| biggest and best States in creation, hold their State 
has persevered with his rural improvements, until he | Fairs on that day. Besides, nearly all the best look- 
has built up the most tasteful home and surroundings|ing Western Agricultural Editors are on the Rooster 
in all this region. His flowers and fruits are excel-| Committee at the Ohio State Fair. We appoint the 
lently well kept, and he still leads on with his blood-| Convention at Sandusky, on the 15th day of Sept., 
ed stock of Ayrshires, etc. Penny lives in a rural; when and where Bro. Sanford will please produce 
paradise. that constitutional fluid, if he wants it inspected. 
Next we made a brief horticultural survey of 


TREE PeppLers.—Every year we are told of im- 
Zanesville, under advisement of our notable friends, | positions practiced by itinerant and irresponsible per- 


the Editors of the Courier. The quality of the/sons, pretending to act as agents for popular nurse- 
Zanesville garden products are not excelled in any|ries. The tricks of these scamps should not preju- 
city market we have visited, this side of Cincinnati. | dice the legitimate business of those honorable agents 
There and also at McConnellsville, we found the! who, while they make a good thing for themselves 
Horticultural Society holding regu'ar meetings. At} and their employers, fill the country with blessings 
the latter place, we found the finest hardy roses that|in the shape of good fruit. Louis Taber, of Jeffer- 
we have seen this season, which is a bad season for|son Co., writes us of a transaction he had with a 
out of door flowers. At McConnellsville, we visited| bogus agent, the exact personality of which we need 
the old home of our Aunt Fanny, a lovely place on| not repeat, as it is of a piece with the doings of all 
Mt. Airy, and stood upon the mound under the veri-! this class. They are a smooth-tongued set in mak- 
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ing a bargain—are these bogus tree peddlers—and hence its influence. Our State Society, as yet, I 
when they are delivering you trees, and you ask for believe, is pretty free of such acts, and its doings 
a kind they have not got, they have only to whip off are therefore regarded abroad as of value. Long 
the label from a bundle, and from their big coat May i remain so. 
pocket whip on just the name you wanted, which) SeepLinc AppLes—INFLUENCE OF SorL.— 
may pull the wool over your eyes until the tree comes| This is a practical report, and I hope those who 
in bearing, and by that time the agent will be out of “7 trying to save a penny by sowing seed and 
the reach of your claws. Better go to the nearest orn their trees, rather than buy of the Nur- 

seryman, will read it carefully. The influence of 
reliable nurseryman, and get what you ask for, or all Scand Armati ” a 

: soil is only a confirmation of my belief that each 

deal only with responsible men. | particular variety of apple or pear must have the 
‘ | soil of the original tree, in order to produce fruit 
Notes upon Ohio Cultivator of June I. of Gn.cae canines P 

RESPONSES FROM THE RURAL Wortp—Us-| TROUBLE AMONG Pear TreEs.—Are you not 
DERDRAINING.—I have not tried hollow bricks,) Wrong, Mr. Editor, in calling this fire-blight? 
but with common building bricks, I have made From the little I have read, I should call it the 
durable drains, and those that act well. I dig the, blight of innistration, and produced from want of 
bottom of the trench cone-shaped round. I then | some particular ingredient in the soil required for 
lay in two bricks, so that the flat sides of them the perfection of wood, as well as fruit. 
rest upon the sides of the trench. I then lay the! Experiments in Grape Cutture.—A. G. 
the third brick as a flat wedge, eight inches long, P., try two pounds of sulphur to each root, spread 
and in such manner that its upper edge is justone over the ground of a diameter of six to eight 
inch above the edge of the side bricks. I then| feet, and lightly hoed under. 
cover twenty inches, or thereabouts, with straw or Cleveland. 
fine brush, and then my earth. 

The “ Responses” of the number contain items 
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GEOMANCER. 


; : F. R. Exxiorr of Cleveland, the well known and 
of value far beyond the cost of the Cultivator for | veteran Pomologist, goes to St. Louis in July, to en- 
the year. Wheat, barley, oats and grass, from) : , . . : 

2 : .. | gage in the business of Fruit Dealing. It is a 
the “ Responses,” promise abundantly. Fruit, h oman h 
except apples, promise sparingly, and it is the) ® chase sn dnapting: State, where be 
writer’s impression that the apple crop of Ohio) has been a public benefactor for many years. May 
this season will be not more than one-half what it) he never lack for the choicest fruits in their season, 
is usually in bearing years. and by his vocation put money in his purse. 


Patent Orrice SeEeps.—As a whole, this! Successru, Tree Piantinc.—A long double row 
“ National Seed Store” is a humbug. Where one) of trees was planted last season on Broad st., running 
new and valuable seed has been sent out, there) about a mile from High street east to the Lunatic 
has been ninety and — old sorts, and those that | Asylum, in this city. The work was superintended 
are utterly valueless. The wide-awake, energetic | uo 8; & Geile tet  W. G. Deshl 
seed dealers of our States obtain and introduce, at Aaeies g peeps ee 
fair prices, every new and valuable seed, because | Of nearly five hundred trees set out, scarcely over a 
the intelligence of the people demand it, and | dozen have failed, except by violence or other unfair 
therefore it pays. The government shop learns | causes. This will be a splendid avenue when the 


about a year afterward of what has been done, trees get a fair growth. 





and forthwith sends out packages all over the) 
country, of many things that have been the year | 
before tried and discarded. As you say, let gov-, 
ernment reduce postage on packages of seeds, etc., | 
and devote itself to collecting and collating and | 
distributing information upon all matters con-| 
nected with Geoponics, and they will perform 
much more for the interests of the country than 
in pursuing the present system. 

Onto Pomotoeicat Society.—This Society, 
the first of the kind in the United States, it ap- 
pears, is to hold a Committee ad interim meeting, 
at Cleveland, 30th June. Let us hope that while 
they meet and examine Fruits, they will be care- 





ful in giving to the world any decided vote or 
opinion upon any fruit from only once seeing the | 
same. Individuals may speak as decidedly as} 
they please, but when an Association passes a 
vote upon a fruit, either condemning or approv- 


ing, and at its next meeting has to reconsider that | 
vote, it destroys its character of reliability, and| 


Tue Horticutturist has passed into the hands of 
C. M. Saxton of N. Y. If it is true that a change of 
pasture makes fat calves, we shall look for a filling 
out of the flanks of the Horticulturist, for it has cer- 
tainly got into tall grass now. 

Tue County Premium Lists continue to come in 
swimmingly. Guernsey puts us down for about ten 
dozen copies. The rival roses of Clermont, at Ban- 
tam and Olive Branch, both believe in the Ohio Cul- 
tivator. 


New Seep Pranter.—Thompson & Taggert of 
Hopedale, O., have shown us the model of a very 
promising Seed Planter, which they will offer for 
public approval one of these days. 

Annvat Report of the New Jersey Agricultural 
Society. Thanks to Secretary Wm. M. Force of 
Trenton, for a neat pamphlet of the Transactions of 
the State of New Jersey for 1857. 
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Leaf and Flower Pictures. 





Best Mode of Pressing Leaves. 

Take any old book, the less stiff, and the more 
soft, or, to use a learned word, the more bibu/ous, 
the paper is, the better; for then it will drink in 
or absorb the moisture from the leaves. It must 
eee ™ | be a book you do not value , for the dampness that 

H 0 R T i c U L T y R A L A it will absorb more or less from all flowers and 
leaves, will make the paper yellow, and be also 

~ a likely to soften the covers. Provide yourself with 
For the Ohio Cultivator. | an old soft towel, with which you can wipe all dust 

Ilints on Gardening for Summer. and dampness carefully from both sides of your 
ana leaves. Then lay them flat, singly or in little 

The garden is more likely to be neglected) branches, of three and four upon one stem; keep 
now than at any other time. The press of harvest | the stems upon as many of your leaves as_possi- 
work is too apt to engross the entire attention of | ble; for when you come to the bottom of a wreath, 
the workman and his hands in our rural districts.| you need the stems to give it the appearance of 
This ought not so to be. A little carelessness|a vine or boquet: also, in decorating walls, you 
now will spoil the garden, and be the means of} will need the stems. 
losing nearly all the labor heretofore expended| Begin at the end of your book. Lay in as 
upon it. Weeds grow rapidly now, and require|many leaves as the page will hold without over- 
to be destroyed at once. The earth also needs| lapping any. now take twelve or twenty leaves 
stirring frequently these hot days, to give the|of the book, and press them down caretully over 
roots of the advancing crops a chance to breathe.| your green leaves, so as to be sure to leave them 
If you have neglected to plant cucumbers for late | lying uncurled, and with unfolded and unwrinkled 
pickles this month, make up for the delay by at-| edges; then put in another layer of green leaves, 
tending to it now. Sweet potatoes, too, will soon) then fold over them several more pages of the 
need their final dressing. As soon as they begin|book ; and so on until the book is filled. Many 
to spread over the ground, go through them, persons use weights, or piles of books, or cumbrous 
thoroughly killing every weed. This is not very | contrivances to hold the lids of the book together 
difficult if the weather should be dry ; if showery,| tightly, and press the green leaves flat. But the 
cover the weeds up well with earth, and they will simplest and easiest method for every one, is to 
soon die. If the weeds are numerous, especially | take one or two long strong strings, and pass them 
those tenacious of life, as pursly or fox-tail grass,| many times around the book, both from bottom to 
don’t pretend to hoe up your hills until you have |top, and from side to side, and as near the edges 
utterly destroyed them; for should there be ajas possible. Then if tied tightly, you may make 
shower soon after, they will continue to grow, if|a foot-ball of it if you choose, and the leaves will 
a vestige of life remains. And sweet potatoes|not be disturbed, but will come out straight and 
will not grow with weeds. |in as good order as when you laid them in. In 

Be careful, in hilling up, not to cover the heart this way books filled with flowers and leaves, may 
of the plant, and make the hills as small at the| be thrown into closets and garrets, until they are 
bottom as they will stand. Early planted toma-| wanted; and no amount of tossing about can in 
toes will soon begin to get ripe. They should be jure them, unless the strings get untied ; and they 
left on the vines until they are fit for use, and not | will need no future care, but will be all ready for 
pulled off and laid in the sun to ripen, as the|varnishing, when you want them in the winter. 
practice of some is, thus making them sour, and | Indeed you may preserve them for yedrs in this 
consequently losing their rich, aromatic flavor. way. Ihave heather that was pressed in Scotland 
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The best way is to use or sell your crops in 





their season. If cheap, sell the more to make 
up, but never for that reason let your crops spoil, 
for then you lose customers as well as crops. 
Dry sweet corn early for winter use, as you will 
then have the advantage of a hot sun. Af- 
ter the middle of July, sow turnips for winter; 
they can be sown where your early onions were, 
or where you have used or sold off early potatoes 
or cabbages. Gather onions as soon as ripe, for 
they never improve by exposure to the sun and 
rain after the tops are dead. Look to your seeds 
as they ripen, and put them up snugly for use 
next spring. Any time in July is a good time 
to draw out and plow under manure, so that 
it may be well rotted for next year’s crop. 
G. S. Lynis. 





years ago, leaves pressed in Virginia twelve years 
since, and a leaf that my brother picked from the 
grave of Napoleon, at St. Helena, before his re- 
mains were removed to Paris. These are all in 
good preservation, and even now the heather bells 
retain their color and much of their original 
beauty. 

Selecting and Pressing Flowers. 

As a general rule, all flowers will press well 
unless they have pulpy leaves, or a soft calyx. 
Whenever the leaf or petal of a flower has a juice- 
less, silky texture, and the little green cup, or ca- 
lyx, that holds the leaves together, is sapless and 
firm, the flower will press nicely. Even small 
Marigolds and double Buttercups will press well. 
But all Roses, excepting the Dwarf Burgundy, all 
Lilies, Petunias and Camelias, Accacias, and 
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nearly all white flowers, are unsuitable. The best! 
garden flowers to press are: Tulips, the Scarlet 

Defiance Verbena, common Blue  Larkpsurs, 

Heaths of all kinds; all sorts of Heather, scar- 

let and purple Sages, Forget-me-nots, all sorts of 
Pansies, (which some persons ¢all Violets,) Car- 

nations, and many of the red and blush colored 

Pinks, and all flowers that are blue, and resemble 

Harebells, or single Buttercups. All varieties of | 
small green leaves should be gathered and pressed 

—the more of them the better. Of green-house | 
flowers, among the best, are the small red horns 
of the Coral-plant, Arbutilon blossoms and leaves, | 
Bourardas, all Sages, Heaths, Geraniums and 

Dragon-flowers, Nastrutions, and Fuschias, if 
small; and many more whose names I do not} 
know. Quaking grass, Canadian grass, Oats, | 
nearly all the Mosses, and nearly all varieties of 
grass, will press well and add to the beauty of 
your decorations. : 

In selecting flowers, care must be taken to get 
those most recently opened. For when a flower 
has been opened a day or two, its leaves get loose | 
in the calyx, its tints lose some of their bright- 
ness, and its silky leaves are more likely to crum- 
ple and wrinkle in drying; and the dried flower, | 
when you come to take it out of your book to use| 
in a picture, will be very likely to fall apart, and 
you will have some trouble in reiirranging the 
leaves as they grow in the calyx. Yet if you can-| 
not get flowers when they are first opened, you | 
can take the separate leaves, when pressed, and 
stick them one by one, back into their calyx, and | 
they will look just as if they had never fallen 
apart. But in order to do this, you must study | 
the looks of every flower you see, so that it will 
be daguerreotyped on your memory, and then you 
will be able to restore the petals to their cup, in| 
the same order in which the Creator made them) 
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cal association. An Ivy leaf from Kenilworth, or 
one from Rome or Athens; a leaf from South 
America, California, Australia; any such token, 
adds much to the interest of an Herbarium. Tu- 
lips may be preserved more perfect in pressing, 
by pressing each petal by itself, and the calyx by 
itself, and then group the leaves together after- 
ward, when you come to use them inserting them 
in the calyx as they formerly grew. 
ninatinedienaealatie r 


Vineyard Management. 


A correspondent of the Louisville Democrat, writ- 
ing from Central Kentucky, gives the following items 
of his practice in handling grape vines: 

In selecting the position for a vineyard, I pre- 
fer a hill-side sloping to the north or west, and 
steep enough to let the rain pass off freely, which 
will be a preventive against rot. The reason I 
select a northern slope is this: the frost is retained 
in such a hill-side later in the season than it is in 
a southern exposure, and the fruit buds are kept 
back, and are not so apt to be killed by the late 
frosts. 

I select three thrifty shoots, and as near the 
ground as I can get them, and when they are fif- 
teen or eighteen inches high, tie them to a stake 
with linn bark. This bark I prepare for use by 
cutting a tree and belting it, say eighteen inches 
long. I sink it in water three or four days, when 
the inside bark can be taken out in any desired 
width or thickness ; and when dry, will be almost 
as soft as ribbon. With this bark I keep the 
vines intended for next year’s bearing wood tied 
to the stake till they reach the top of it. The 
top-tie should be made of some strong material. 
I use the twine of a new sea grass coffee sack, 
taking care to leave two suckers below the top-tie 
to carry off :\¢ sap, should the vine be broken off 


grow. by the wind. If no suckers are left, the vine, 


- This is a delightful and most instructive part of 
the study; and if you learn it well, you can draw 
and paint flowers, and leaves, and trees, from 
memory, which would be a great advantage to any 
artist, especially in winter. I would add, that 
half-opened buds, and small un-opened buds, such 
as Arbutilon and Fuschias, are beautiful to press, 
and make your variety of outline greater. 
Verbenas, and all plants that blossom so that 
many flowers form but one bunch, must be sepa- 
rated, and each pressed singly, or in smaller bunch- 
es of two and three. If you undertake to press 
an undivided bunch, you will mar its beauty ; for 
the blossoms will overlie each other. I should 
prefer to press each blossom separately, for you 
can easily group them together again, if you wish 
to have a bunch of them in any of your pictures, 
orinan Herbarium. It will be agood plan, when- 


ever you visit a greenhouse or garden, to look for | iainaniiilibiai 


those flowers and leaves which will press well, and 
which you do not own, and never omit an oppor- 
tunity of adding to your collection. If you have 
friends who are travelers or sailors, you can, 
through them, procure many rare flowers, and 
those that have interest from foreign, or histori- 


when broken, will throw out the fruit buds intend- 
ed for next year, and having bloomed in the fall, 
cannot bloom in the spring. ‘The suckers should 
be pinched off these three canes as they grow, 
from three to six feet high, or no higher than they 
are intended for bearing wood next year. These 
three canes should not be topped in the fall, nor 


/any of the suckers taken off above the top-tie. 


They may be trained to the next stake, or per- 
mitted to hang down by their own stake. 

The young shoots thai are now in bearing should 
be tied to the stake, or to the old vine, to prevent 
them from being blown off by strong winds. They 
are very heavy, and easily broken from the vine. 
I have had them to fall off with their own weight 
when they did net grow erect. These branches 
I usually top when the grapes are about as large 
as common shot. 





| Preserving Flowers Fresh. 


| 


Take a deep plate, into which pour a quantity 
of clear water. Set a vase of flowers upon the 
plate, and over the vase set a bell-glass with its 
‘rim in the water. The air that surrounds the 
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flowers being confined beneath the bell-glass, is 
constantly moist with water, that rises into it in 
the form of vapor. As fast as the water becomes 
condensed it runs down the side of the bell-glass 
into the dish; and if means be taken to enclose 
the water on the outside of the bell-glass, so as to 
prevent it evaporating into the air of the sitting- 
room, the atmosphere around the flowers is con- 
tinually damp. The plan is designated the “ Ho- 
pean Apparatus.” The experiment may be tried 
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on asmall seale by inverting a tumbler over a rose- | 


bud in a saucer of water.—x. 


Strawberry Experiences, Dogs, &c. 





My Dear Cor.—While you have so pleasant- 
ly greeted me every two weeks, I have only thought 
of returning the favor: now for action. 

Have we all the rain up this way? Scarcely a 
day since May Ist has passed without rain, and 
within two weeks the amount fallen is unprece- 
dented. Scarcely any corn yet planted. Owing 


to an early April some planted the fore part of 


May, but all such labor was lost. Many have 
sowed oats in their corn ground. Wheat, grass 
and oats, of course look fine. 

June was ushered in by a glorious clear day— 
rara avis, and we said ‘now the rains are over. 
But the next day dissipated our—hopes I was go- 
ing to say; but I thought of Pope’s, “ whatever 
is, is right;” and yet without some qualification 
that’s a lucus a non lucendo. However “ to return 
to our sheep,” yesterday and to-day it has literally 
poured rain. 

Congratulate me, my friend; I have found the 
right strawberry at last. This is my seventh 
years trial on that fruit. First I got Hovey, Scar- 
let, Burr’s New Pine, then several other kinds, 
and finally Genesee, Monroe Scarlet, Walker’s 
Seedling and last of all, Wilsons Albany, which 
last is proving, with me at least, worth all the rest, 
which were comparative failures. The labor and 
time I have lost on those ungrateful berries! But 
the Wilson is rewarding me for all past disappoint- 
ment. 

The bees are having a pretty hard time of it. 
Not one single day of the last month—the har- 
vest month for honey—have mine been able to 
work, save at most, for an occasional hour or two. 

You have heard of the horse that had but two 
faults—he was hard to catch, and good for nothing 
when caught. Your plan for saving our sheep 
from the dogs, has one less fault than that horse had 


| 
| 


It is too much like locking the door after the mare | 


is stolen. What good will it do me or my sheep 
to puta bullet through the dog—even if I can 
find him, after he has done the mischief? Sup- 
pose I sit up nights to watch for the robber ; after 
six nights watching in vain, I remit the seventh 
to get a little sleep, and on that night he comes ! 
Last summer, after losing fifteen ewes by a dog 
that never was to be found, I drove my sheep 
every night into fold. On one sunday evening 
when I went out for the purpose, I found six 


Leicester ewe-lambs “done for.” I have heard of | 
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intelligent dogs: this one must have known in 
some way that it was Sunday, when all the watch- 
men would be at church. But you say, kill every 
dog I see on my premises. I have neither the 
time nor the heart todo that. In fine I think 
your plan, with due deference to your experience, 
impracticable. And it does seem strange to a 
peace man, though a little of a lawyer, that some 
law cannot be devised to stop the enormous loss 
of property. Truly, W. AvLen. 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
A Nut for Pomologists. 





Some things I do know, and some I do not. I 
do know that a large dish heaped up with large 
ripe strawberries well dressed with cream and su- 
gar, as our good housewife knows how to do it, is 
something that is not hard to partake of after 
waiting so long for some good ripe fruit. I also 
know that every person having 100 feet square 
of ground for a truck patch, cannot do better than 
to set a part, at least one tenth of said patch for 
strawberries, for it will pay. 

But just as I was boasting of my fine dish of 
strawberries, in steps the school ma’am and says, 
“Mr. P., that fruit is not a berry;” “ well” says I, 
“what is it? every body calls them berries and 
what every body says must be true.” Well, she 
went on to explain that the seeds were on the sur- 
face and not enveloped in the skin like that of the 
currant, and did not belong to the class with ber- 
ries. 

Now Col. it is known all over the Plains, that 
I am a womans rights man, and with due re- 
spect to the ladies’ knowledge and opinion, I ap- 
peal to a higher court for a more satisfactory ex- 
planation. I appeal to some of the learned Bot- 
anists who are readers of the Ohio Cultivator, to 
define the name of the fruit. I do not know that 
it is not a berry and I should like to have it made 
plain, what the difference between it and a berry is. 

It rains in torrents, four inches of water has 
fallen in the last twenty-four hours. Our corn is 
planted and out of the ground, but under the wa- 
ter; our apples are all dropping off; much cheat 
has made its appearance among the wheat since it 
began to head out; the oats and grass are being 
damaged by the excessive rain. 

Yours, in search of truth. 

Clermont Co. June, 1858. 


A. G. P. 





Questions of Bugology. 


Mr. Harris :—In your last issue, “B.” says 
that the Span Worm goes into the ground, and 
does not come out until the following Spring, 
when it appears in the shape of a moth. In this 
I think he is mistaken, or his worms are not like 
ours. Our worms assume the winged state the 
same season. After they have ceased eating, it 
is but a short time until the moths appear in thou- 
sands, in such parts of the forest as were before 
infested by the worms. So we differ. Who is 
right ? 

I think it was “ B.” who, a year or two ago, 
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criticised a certain man pretty severely, for say- 
ing ‘that roaches could fly. Now it is a fact that 
roaches can fly; and if necessary, I will send a 
few specimens up to your “ Den,” to prove it. 
Must I send them ? Yours, 

Clinton Co., June, 1858. Critic. 





County Fairs in Ohio for 1858. 





CORRECTED ACCORDING TO LATEST INFORMATION. 








Ashtabula ......... Jefferson ........ qrcesccocced Sept. 7— 9. 
FOGOCN ic cccsecse MI 5 kid daticaceactece “«  j— 9. 
TROGNEIOOE 6c 6 < 0c ccinGINED nci6csccccccccdecnes “  J—10. 
Clermont .......00- BROOAER cc cccccces ececccscces “ 14—17. 
POPUND sc ccccsccees MIEN ccdbcvedecsacsanceee « =20—22. 
Clermont .......... GEG TON 6 ova deci ccieivec « 21—24. 
GERRRvccvccccsces PE iivn cnt teb weeds anvees “ 22—24. 
Ws cedtawisscves PORMRIUIED 640 ccccncdcccscds “ 2224. 
Lawrence,.......- ME kkcd ds ictccadunne sets “ 22—24. 
Oi visincvesess | eer “« 23—24. 
RAM sécs crdccues OEE as ns cccssesccecvce & 9830. 
| Bere TT ey es INE. cic cccdcccecuds ‘6 28-Oct. 1. 
CROMIIOIEE 60.0: 0505 Cc ce kcck cccccteess cess  28—30. 
Geauga, (Free)..... Caat8EO occ ccc ccccacceseces « 28—30. 
GHGGND i060 tces cease eee Tet Tree rT Te “« 28—30. 
BOE ccc ccvccescss WE, VONs cc ceckccccccascds “« 28—30. 
BEE ccnsccrcuees inks ci0ecenn cecenceeds « 29—30. 
Columbiana........ OW TARR occ ccc peccceaecs “« 29—Oct. 1 
Crawford .......... Bucyrus...... See sccessacees « 29—Oct. 1 
Delaware ........+. OUD since sncccdéeccecpeese “« 29—Oct. 1- 
Richland........... Rr Prete TTT Tt “ 29--Oct. 1 
Tuscarawas ........ New Philadelphia ............ “ 29—Oct. 1 
Mahoning.......... CONG occ cicsccceeves cascscs Oct. 5— 7. 
Gent aos ceteccoves IR kecacccéqdtuusecnss “ 5&7 
i rer erer PND ins cbhttcccscccasscue “« 6— 7. 
Dather. cocceccccces PD ccccwurcectcecedses cs 6 8. 
Ha ccc cccecscctes BUUREN cc ciccccccsccecses “ 6 8. 
Defiance ........... PIO, kc caccencdcsoceseves « 6— 8. 
Bick s ccdicncccss ND ciddscscdwas cocccccuce “ 6— 8. 
Harrison ..... pvcesGcsaddecedscesssccscceees «  6— 8. 
Sandusky.......... FROME occc cece ccccncsececs “  6— 8. 
Summit ........... PROC. 00s cccnecccecsccesese “ 66— 8. 
Washington........ BEER ecccconccocess oeecce “« 6—8 
Williams .......... FE ccc ccccccce sscececes “« 6 8. 
Morgan ..0ccccccces McConnellsville....... eoceces « 6— 8. 
Putnam ........++- RED es cvcccscscccscvcseccs «  J— 8. 

———_—— oom ——-————— 

State Fairs for 1858. 
California.......... Mar yeville ...ccoccccccccccsse Aug. 23—28. 
Gel®... ccccccccssers Sandusky........... ecusseaee Sept. 14—17. 
Vermont.......++++ Burlington ..........eeeeeees “ 14—17, 
Titfeels 2.00 ccccccce GUE oc cc cccccicccosacces “« 14—18. 
Rhode Island.......Providence ...........--ss005 “« 14—18. 
TOWD cocccccccccses so cccscccvccecccsses « 28—Oct. 1. 
PR. ii cde ve et i akc cdcbesaciiacé Oct. 4— 9. 
Kentucky.......++- TONITE oo6c cc sccccccce cons “«  §6— 8. 
New York ........- Syracuse .... ccc ccccsccccece “« 58. 
New Hampshire....Dover .......+.-seeeeeees coon * Gee G. 
Alabama........-. -Montgomery..........-...0.. § 1822. 

= ee 


Township and District Fairs. 


Twinsburg .........Summit Co........ baseeases «Sept. 8—10. 
Da 2.0.00 vce cece Columbiana Co........6...065 “ 2224, 
Madison ..........- PPPOE T ET eTTe eee ry Oct. 6. 





THe WeatHER.—By O. W. Homes. 





The weather cock has rusted East ; 
The blue sky is forgotten ; 

The earth’s a saturated sponge, 
And vegetation’s rotten. 


I hate to see the darkest side ; 
I hate to be complaining ; 

But hang me, if my temper stands 
This raining, raining, raining ! 
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Love in the Garden. 





Come into the garden, Maud, 
For the black bat, Night, has flown, 
Come into the garden, Maud, 
I am here at the gate alone ; 
And the woodbine spices are wafted abroad, 
And the musk of the roses blown : 


For a breeze of morning moves, 
And the planet of love is on high, 
Beginning to faint in the light that she loves 
On a bed of daffodil sky, 
To faint in the light of the sun she loves, 
To faint in his light and to die. 


All night have the roses heard 
The flute, violin, bassoon ; 

All night has the casement jessamine stirr’d 
To the dancers dancing in tune ; 

Till a silence fell with the waking bird, 
And a hush with the setting moon. 


I said to the lily, ‘‘ There is but one 
Witb whom she has heart to be gay, 
When will the dancers leave her alone? 

She is weary of dance and play, 
Low on the sand and loud on the stone 
The last wheel echoes away.” 


I said to the rose, ‘‘ The brief night goes 
In babble and revel in wine. 

O young lord-lover, what sighs are those, 
For one that will never be thine? 

But mine, but mine,’’ so I swear to the rose, 
‘For ever and ever mine.” 

And the soul of the rose went into my blood, 
As the music clash’d in the hall ; 

And long by the garden lake I stood, 
For I heard your rivulet fall 

From the lake to the meadow and on to the wood, 
Our wood, that is dearer than all ; 


From the meadow your walks have left so sweet 
That whenever a march wind sighs, 

He seta the jewel-print of your feet 
In violets blue as your eyes, 

To the woody hollows in which we meet, 
And the valleys of Paradise. 


The slender acacia would not shake 
One long milk-bloom on the tree ; 

The white lake blossom fell into the lake, 
As the pimpernel dozed on the lea ; 

But the rose was awake all night for your sake, 
Knowing your promise to me. 

Queen rose of the rosebud, garden of girls, 
Come hither, the dancers are done, 

Tn gloss of satin and glimmer of pearls, 
Queen lily and rose in one ; 

Shine out, little head, shining over with curls, 
To the flowers, and be their sun. 


There has fallen a splendid tear 
From the passion flowers at the gate. 
She is coming, my dove, my dear ; 
She is coming, my life, my fate ; 
The red rose cries, ‘‘ She is near, she is near ;”” 
And the white rose weeps, ‘‘ She is late ;’’ 
She is coming, my own, my sweet ; 
Were it ever so airy a tread, 
My heart would hear her and beat, 
Were it earth in an earthy bed ; 
My dust would hear her and beat, 
Had I lain for a century dead. 





[From Tennyson’s ‘‘ Maud.’ 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
More Experience in Butter Making. 


We were interested in the prize essay, by Mrs. 
Winchester,on Butter Making. Our experience and 
reading convince us that cows differ very much 
in regard to the quality of the milk they produce, 
and we agree that proper quality and quantity of 
food, together with good water and salt, has much 
to do with producing quality and quantity, and not 
forgetting the time and attention to milking, churn- 
ing and working of the butter. We believe cows 
should be milked and attended at regular hours, to 
yield the greatest profit, and that milk should be 
exposed to the best of air atalltimes. The cool- 
er milk is kept while raising cream, the better, so 
it does not freeze. We are satisfied that the tem- 
perature of the cream before, and while churning, 
varies the color, as well as the flavor of the butter. 
We agree with Mrs. Winchester, that it is best to 
keep milk cool, and save the cream before it sours 
or becomes rancid; but when she asserts that 
cream must be slightly acid, before it will make 
butter, we take issue, and say we differ. We want 
the milk sweet, cream sweet, butter-milk and but- 
ter, all sweet; and with the old-fashioned, up and 
down dasher churn, of common size, we want 
about fifteen minutes to churn from 6 to LO pounds 
of sweet butter; and with sufficient number of 
good cows, we would not churn butter with acid 
cream, or butter-milk. We presume that many 
eat butter from sour cream, unnecessarily so for 
want of better experience, more than from the 
kind of motion or churn used. We like the old- 
fashioned airy churn, and quick motion, to make 
the butter come right. sl litics 

A correspondent of Emery’s Jour. of Agriculture, 
writes like one who knows, from which we extract 
the following items: 

Milk should be strained, as soon as it can be 
brought in the buttery or cellar, and I am of opin- 
ion, that if milk of several cows is a little mixed, 
it will produce butter of a more uniform color; six 
or ten quart pans made of tin are in common use ; 
glass would be better. Milk should not sour un- 
der thirty-six hours, if in a right temperature ; if 
it does, your milk pans have not been well sea/ded 
and cleaned. When your cream is taken from 
the milk, let a little milk pass along with it in the 
cream pan. Milk should not sour, and cream 
should not be of the consistency of sole leather. 

The churning should be done every day in a 
dairy where there are eight cows or more. Ata 
temprature of sixty-two degrees, butter will come 
(if the cows have salt regular) in about thirty min- 
utes. I would not have it come sooner if I could ; 
churns that propose to bring butter in five minutes 
are a humbug. 

Washing butter. It has been, and perhaps still 
is, thought an open question, whether it is necessa- 
ry or even proper to wash butter; but I deny it. 
It is a settled point, a fixed fact,that butter should 
be washed if it is intended to be packed. All 
through the dairy counties of New York, washing 
is thought indispensable to make a good article 
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for packing. Immediately after washing, place 
the butter in a large wooden bowl, spread it well 
out, and add about an ounce of salt to the pound. 
“Liverpool Blown” or “ Turk’s Island ” is best ; 
it New York salt is used, the “ solar salt” is pref- 
erable ; the other contains lime, which injures but- 


|ter; let it stand twelve hours, work over so as to 


thoroughly mix the salt, pour off what brine will 
come out, notice that it is entirely free from milk, 
and pack immediately, taking care to well cover 
your firkin. A churning of butter which does 
not correspond, from heat or other cause, in color 
or flavor with what has been packed, should be 
sold or used in the family. The family supply 
should never be packed, but kept by itself; the 
sooner a firkin is filled the better, then place over 
the butter a clean damp linen, and salt an inch or 
so thick, and head up. 

On this subject of washing butter, Hon. A. B. 
Dickinson of New York, in an article which we pub- 
lished June Ist, 1856 says : 


“It may be said that many of the best butter 
makers do not wash their butter. Of this fact I 
um quite well aware, and in the vicinity of Phil- 
adelphia, where they make as good butter for im- 
mediate use as any where, they never wash their 
butter, nor do I believe that it would be improved 
for immediate use there or here, by washing; but 
I do mean to say, that to work butter sufficiently 
to separate every particle of milk, so that it will 
keep a year, would destroy the grain and render 
it oily. After keeping a few months it would ex- 
hibit the bad effect, and the longer it should be 
kept, the more perceptibly injurious would that ef- 
fect be. 

Take rain water and wash, as soon as your 
churning is completed, all the milk from the but- 
ter. Be careful in washing to pull the butter over 
with a ladle so as not to affect the grain; then put 
it away in some sweet, cool place, out of the reach 
of any bad influence of which it can partake, un- 
til it has assumed its proper color; then work it 
over by hand and lay it down in your crock ; and 
after it is laid down the same care must be taken 
to keep it through the season. A common farm 
cellar, with meats, fish and vegetables, would spoil 
in sixty days, the best package of butter ever 
made,” 

And now we are discussing this butter question, we 
will add ancther item of our own, which is this: the 
cream shoul: all be ripened before being put into the 
churn, so that all will “come” together. Ripe cream 
from the crock will churn in half the time that raw 
cream from the pans will,so that if new cream is put 
in with the old just as you go to churn, you will get 
very little butter from it, because the ripe cream will 
come before the new cream is half churned, and this 
latter goes mainly into the buttermilk. This is why 
buttermilk from fresh cream is so much richer than 
that from old ripe cream from the crock.—Ep. 








What kind of sweetmeats were most prevalent 
in Noah’s Ark? Preserved pairs. 


‘ 
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the springing step of youth, the firm tread of 
|manhood, and makes us love the sweet repose of 

Few men, at this age of the world, have better home. We begin to think as much of the twi- 
thoughts, or express them better, than Rev. B. F.| lights as we did of the moons. Then he loosens 
Taylor. Listen: ja little the silver cords, and the broken pitcher 

Time is the meekest and mildest, and yet the returns no more to the fountain, and the wheel is 
most sadly slandered and abused of all created out of repair at the cistern, and we are ready 
things. | to go. 

They charge him with forgetfulness, while he} But Time, against whom we have plotted, lives 
is always reminding them of the past in his twi-| on, and the golden hands upon the dial of Heaven 
lights, and the sweet Springs in his Autumns.! must stand still, ere his great missions of beauty 
They make him out a Vandal, though he wakens and merey will be ended. 
the young tree that lay asleep at the roots of the | _ —e—___— 
old, and gives the world a young moon in an old) HANpsome Mippie-acep Mern.—A lady 
moon’s arms. They say he is a foe to the pencil | correspondent of the Home Journal, remarks up- 
and the graver, though with artist hand he azures on the beauty of middle aged men who are work- 
the hills we have come over, and gilds the yester-|ers and thinkers, in contrast with the defeet of 
days we have expended, until those look like cur-| beauty in middle aged men who are idlers, sensu- 
tains let down from Heaven in a roll, and these alists, or mere sportsmen. 
like the days we dream of in Paradise. 

They declare him “ grim,” though he opened | says: 

a blue eye in a Violet, “that went into society”| “We were speaking of handsome men, the oth- 
only a morning ago, and smiles in a parr of them, | er evening, and I was wondering why K. had so 
in a willow cradle over the way. He ripens the | lost the beauty for which, five years ago he was 
clusters of the old vintage ; he endears us to old| famous. ‘ Oh, it’s because he never did anything, 
books ; he blesses us with old friends. said B ; ‘he never worked, thought, suffered. You 

They are not content with the libels, and so} must have the mind chiselling away at the features, 
they paint him as a bald and sythe-bearing old if you want handsome middle-aged men.’ 
Harvester. | Since hearing that remark, | have been on the 

That inlaying the cheeks of youth with the| watch at the theatre, opera and other places, to 
leaves of red roses, as Time does—that building see whether it was generally true, and itis. A 
a temple with a handful of acorns, if you will) handsome man, whodoes nothing but eat and drink, 
only have patience to wait for him—that soften-| grows flabby, and the fine lines of his features are 
ing of the pulse of age down to the dying point, | lost ; but the hard thinker has an admirable sculp- 
as he can—that ripening into diamonds of to-day, | or at work, keeping his fine lines in repair, and 
the rude and smutty coal of yesterday—these are | constantly going over his face to improve the origi- 


Beautiful Thoughts, 


We copy the para- 
graph, as worthy of note and remembrance. She 


no work for a poor, palsied old husbandman. 

Who has not heard ins his time—a pair of lips, 
that “cherry-ripe themselves did ery,” talk in the 
coolest manner imaginable, of killing ‘Time ? 
as if he had not been their owner’s “next best 
friend” ever since she was born—clothing her 
with beauty as with a garment, and strewing her 
path with blessings. Just as if the hour had not 
come with thousands as fair as she, when they 
would have surrendered the roses of York and 
Lancaster, only for a little while with Time— 
when they would have pleaded in earnest tones 
for the rudest of his moods, if he would only 
linger. 

Killing Time! When he has filled the heart, 
and crowned the brow with jewelry—great, noble 
diamonds of days, and glorious circlets set round 
with hours. He lavishes upon us from childhood 
to maturity, all his treasures of beauty and 
strength, and opportunity ; and lest we should 
love him too much, and cling to him too closely, 
he gently takes away from us, almost without our 
knowing it, gift after gift, that we may not be en- 
cumbered with the ‘Impedimenta, as Crsar 
called it—the baggage of life—on the journeys 
we must, by and by, be taking. He thins out our 
tresses, and turns them gray, and silver, and 
white, and we come to think it is about as well as 
the dark locks we wore once. He takes away 


nal design.” 
Lay this to heart, young men just starting for- 
yard on your life-journey, and let your ever active 


Just | minds—active in the right dtrection—carve your 


faces into lines of enduring beauty — Fz. 
— -—eoe 
The beneficence of the poor man cannot be so 
extensive a blessing to others as the beneficence 
of the rich man; but it may be quite as intense 
a blessing to himself. 
orinceniniastglig lige 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
JUNE. 


Through a gateway of clouds, amber, rose-hued and golden, 
From the limitless heaven came the glory of June ; 





The mountains smiled grandly, the pines waved a welcome, 
And rivers and rivulets chorused in tune. 


Even the tyrant old Ocean, forgetting his anger, 
Clasped his children, the islands, in loving embrace. 

And all his white shores wooed with murmurous kisses, 
Subdued by the magical light of her face. 


To deck the gray Earth in the fairest of raiment, 
A thousand bright blooms lent their beautiful aid, 
And down through the twinkling leaves of the forest, 
June, peeping, saw smiling, the show that they made. 


And the rose, queen of flowers, beloved of the poets, 
Blushed crimson as morning when June stooped to kiss 

The dew from her petals, and breathed out her yearning 
And passionate soul in that moment of bliss. 





June, 1858. RutH CRAYNE. 
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MARKETS 


Onto CuLTIVATOR OFFICE, June 14, 1858. 











The late extensive floods added to the former continuous rains, 


have so affected the prospects of the corn crop, and partially the | 


wheat crop also. that prices begin to go up, especially for corn. 
Very shortly will be a good time for farmers to slide off any sur- 
plus they may have been holding on to. The failure of corn may | 
be extensive, but the abundance of other products will not justify | 
the presumption that the price can go up very high. On hillsand 
second bottoms we have seen many acres of very promising young 
corn, of late. Wheat was badly lodged by the late storms, but 
the damage to this cropis only partial and local, a wide breadth 
is ripening for the harvest, in heavier and evener condition than 
we ever saw before. Corn of the quick growing kinds may be | 
planted any time this month, on suitable lands. We learn that 
Geo. Brunson of Kenton, Hardin Co. O. has gone to York State 
for a car load of hard seed corn for sale. Mr. B. is a responsible 


Railroad warehouse man at Kenton, and in answer to private in- | 


quiries we direct our correspondents to him for seed corn. 

The Wool buyers are procuring the publication of unfavorable 
reports in the country papers. Farmers should not be in too much 
haste to sell, the prospects brighten a little. Dairy products con- 
tinue rather low. Summer fruits, especially Strawberries are 
plenty, cheap and fair. 


bt STOCK FOR SALE. FER 


WILL SELL AT VERY REDUCED 


prices, for cash or credit, any or all of my entire herd of Dur- 
ham Cattle, consisting of 15 Bulls, including my superior prize 
Bull, HUBBACK, and 40 Cows and Heifers. Also 11 first rate 
Jacks and Jennets,a few South Down Sheep. and a few pairs 
Chester White Pigs. Also a fine young Morgan Stallion. 
SETH A. BU-HNELL, 
Hartford, Trumbull Co., o. 


TOWNSEND HOUSE, 


R. D. M°DONALD, PROPRIETOR. 
Corner of Market and Decatur streets, Sandusky, Ohio. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES, 











All persons who write to the Editor on business, or for publica 
| tion, are requested to read the following suggestions : 
ist. Date your letters with the true Post Office name and State, 
| and if it is a place not well known, give the county aiso. 
| 2d. State your business plainly—or if for publication, write di- 
| rectly at your subject, without any preliminary flourishes, and 
stop when you get done. 
3d. Sign your name at the bottom, or if you sign a fictitious 
| name or initials, give us your true name besides for our own sat- 
isfaction. Itis of no use to write to us without giving a true 
name in some way. 
| 4th. When written, fold the sheet in the plainest manner, put 
| it in an envelope, stick it fast, if it contains money, paste the 
whole length of the flap, put on a stamp, and direct plainly to 
“Ohio Cultivator, Columbus, O.,” or to our name, if you prefer. 
| 5th. In writing to have your papers changed from one Post Of- 
fice to another, give the name of the Office to be changed From, 
|as wellas To. Our index is only by Post Offices, not by the 
names of Subscribers. 
6th. Missing numbers lost in the mails, or copies damaged, will 
be supplied gratis. 
| 7th. We solicit practical articles in our line for publication— 
| Items of Crops, Stock, Societies, Monsshooping, ete. 





| The Cheapest and Best Farmers’ Librs ary. 
| I have put in handsome embossed muslin binding, the surplus 
sheets of the back years of the On10 CuLTIVaTOR, since its com- 

| mencement in 1845. The paper is all clean and smooth, and the 

reading matter is of standard value. These vols. form a perfect 
, Encyclopedia of Practical Rural Intelligence, suited to all years 
and all seasons, containing a running history of Agricultural and 
| Horticultural .Progress in the West for the past thirteen years, 

no where else to be found. Each Vol. is richly worth a dollar ; 
| but to close out the lot as soon as possible, I offer them at fifty 
| cents a vol. at the office, or packed and delivered in the Express 
office. Postage by mail pre-paid on these vols., is about 30 cts. 
each 





A GREAT LIBRARY OFFER! 

Ican make up 25 complete setts of back vols., (except 1849, 
which is exhausted,) 1845 to 1857 inclusive, which if called for 
soon, I will sell at the very low price of $5 per sett. This is by 
far the cheapest and most valuable Farmers’ Library ever offered. 
The setts are richly worth more than double the money. 

8S. D. HARRIS, 
Editor and Publisher Ohio Cultivator. 


Harvesting Tools! 


NY THING IN THE LINE OF HAR- 
vesting Tools can be had at the Columbus Agricultural Ware- 
| house and Seed Store of WM. A. GILL, 

| 

| PEAPERS AND MOWERS, SYTHES, CRADLES, ETC., 
of the best patterns and workmanship. There is a bustin crop 


of grain and grass to be harvested, and every farmer should get 
ready to take the held in season. 
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